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THE NEW HISTORY 


We have now a new perspective in history. In our textbooks, however, 
great part of the space is still given to moss-grown topics that have lost their sig- 
nificance and their relationship to the America of today, while the more vital 
topics of surpassing interest are treated meagerly and grudgingly. In no othe 


1 } 


subject ire new textbooks So much needed 


The History of the American 
People 


By Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley 
Published May 1, 1918 
Here is a new book for grammar grades or junior high schools that presents 
the real history of the American people—the story of the plain people, not of 
politicians and warriors alone. It gives vivid pictures of the great western move- 
ment, the Industrial Revolution, the invasion of European immigrants, and the 
swelling tide of democracy in industry and government—the really great move- 


ments in American history. The Great War, too, is treated fully and clearly. 


Democratic Pedagogy 


Just as the history of the plain people is fully and vividly told, and the main 
currents in American history are traced without the usual digression and con- 
fusion, so the pedagogy of the book is aimed directly at the building of intell'gent 
citizenship. The day of Prussian “goose-step” pedagogy is passing. The boys 
and girls must be taught to know the relation of the past to our present problems, 
to realize that democracy is a growth, and to think about the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of eitize nship. In this history self-activity is stimulated, real think- 


ing is encouraged, while the right sort of background for the first time is furnished. 


A Texthook That Sets a New Standard 
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Volume VIII 


INDUSTRY AND THE LIBERAL ARTS 


Tus paper is an essay in social psych 
ogy. It attempts to show that the kind of 
: 

social @CONSG1lOUSNeSS ‘ ssary 1 adem 
racy can not exist in a mmunity wher 
} 
hose who pursu dustrial arts and 

, 

se who pursue tl ral arts are u 
sympathetic with one another. If this 

thesis is es iblished. it f WS a I 
he stabilitv of our Ss itions depends l 
the discovery of some method of bringing 
+] ] + ] +1 ] } . ) .? 'T"} 
cvether industry and the liberal arts. The 


paper will make bol 
educational measures which, it 
would operate to promote the 
sion between 
now far apart. 
[It is not difficult to secure the attention 
of a present-day audience to problems of 
social psychology if the groups contrasted 
are nations. The differences in attitude be 
tween our enemies and ourselves are mat 
iumbassador 


ters of daily comment. Our 
recalled from Berlin tells us that the Ger 


man people are so possessed by fear of those 
about them and so drilled in obedience to 
their rulers that there is not the remotest 
hope of a revolution among them. Every 


newspaper item reporting a raid on Lon 


don or a bombardment of Paris concludes 
with a disquisition on the psychology of the 


English or French and on the failure of 
the Germans to understand the mental at- 
Official bulletins 
and popular discussions are full of refer- 
Lotaatant 


psychological 


titudes of other peoples. 
ences to that highly abstract 


asset of a nation—morale. 


1 An address before the Beta of Illinois Chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa, June 10, 1918. 
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a group of German stu S and was tt 


ing to make 
tion of taking possession of the island [ 
admitted that we had 


our neighbor’s prosperity but | | 


. » Bees } 7 i 
ments aroused little belief in my aud 

d ] 
One of them used a phrase which sticks 


my memory. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said 


snortivy we Shall looK tor Cuba 


pocket.” I thought of this remarl 
m as an interesting camp f p 
tors pe rsol i] psyel - | am ve! ok | 
hat I have a truer i rpreta { , 
Interest in the pss O f her ? 


tions has made us introspective. We re 


ze that we have traits which distinguish us 
from other pe pies [ found an exampl 
I naivy Ds\ he (r)7 cy i 1 urselLves n 
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American people. 


Mr. Maxim goes on 


Chinamen 


to provide in his plan 


mported shal aequire 


no property and shall be restrieted to farm 


and housework. Sueh restrietion of 


rier 


occupation s deser bed as possible in view 


of similar treatment of the Jews in the 


Middle Ages . 


One need hardly pause to point out that 


| 


the million Chinamen would probably bring 


some likes and dislikes with them whieh 


would be quite as significant for the future 
dislike of the American boy for 


farming or the predilection of an American 


as the 
family for cooperative apartment houses 
from which children are barred. 

These diseussions of the psychology of 
Germans and Chinese, of Frenchmen and 
Americans will ultimately lead us to think 
of the psychology of groups within our own 


nation. We are justly proud of the solidar- 
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conservation of food and fuel 
; bli 1 + ] hy] } / 
Is blind to social problems who does 


our eommunities 


enees 1! deals and_ tastes We hay 
adopted into our national psychology every 
conceivable shade of opinion and prejudice. 
Up this me wW have been alm flip 
pal yur dist ird dangers tha 
con from lack of intellectual and emo 

nal homogeneity. To-day we are thot 
oughly aroused > the Ssity rt a con 
mon national ideal, and re is much ex 
hortation up and down the land admonis!} 
ing us that we must be alike and think 
alike 

I dare say we shall not fail to think alike 
on the great issues that are before us, but 
we all know and are prepared to admit in 


moments of sober thinking that there 


are problems without number which grow 
are a people divided 
When the 


is over the problem of retaining our solid- 


into distinet social groups. war 
arity will be more difficult than it is to-day 
when issues of paramount importance com- 
mand us to suppress our group disagree 
ments. 


I doubt 


: ? 
tional to see 


very much whether it is ra- 
k national solidarity by trying 
The funda 


is that people are different and 


to compel people to be alike. 
mental fact 
prefer to remain so. I take it that we 
should not object seriously to Germans if 
they would cultivate their tastes and modes 
society of their 


of behavior in the limted 


own kind. The objection which we have 
to Germans is that they want the rest of 
us to belong in the same class with them. 
This is too great a strain on human nature 
outside the Central Empires. 

If it 
tions and classes within a nation 
different, the 


is true, as I believe it is, that na- 


are psy- 
then future of 


chologieally 
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paper in estimating the loads of dirt which 
had to be carted away from a given plot. 
He never had any account book in which 
ta record of the time his men worked. 
But he came out nearly enough right in his 
ealculations so that men employed him and 


had 


him and were properly paid, and he pros- 


confidence in him; men worked for 
pered in the land. 

That contractor's pss chosis, to use a tech 
nical term, is certainly beyond my imagin- 
ing. Quite as much so as the psychosis of 
the chess player who can carry on sixteen 
games and usually come out ahead of the 
humble pattern of chess-consciousness with 
which | am familiar. 

These confessions of a mind which does 
its work with and and a 


yeneil yaper 
] 


single chessboard will, Ll am sure, shoek 
you very little, but they may perhaps fur- 
nish us with a formula that is useful. 
With this formula I invite you to attend a 
make the 


faculty meeting. In order to 


matter quite impersonal we will consider 
the meeting as held in a high school some- 
where in Massachusetts. The uestion 
under discussion we may suppose to be the 
wisdom of presenting a petition to the Har- 
vard faculty to accept a course in forging 
in lieu of a course in Latin as an admission 
requirement. I hardly need to say that the 
petition was suggested by a student who 
inadvertently omitted Latin in his earls 
years when he did not know that he would 
want to subject his psychological pattern 
to the reforming influences now indicated 
by the petition. 

I regret that my dramatie talents are too 
limited to reproduce the pointed utterances 
liberal 


under 


of the defendant of the arts who 


spoke on the theme discussion. 


There was a weak effort on the other side 
of the room to say something in favor of 


forging, but the petition was relegated to 
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the receptacle where most radical proposals 


repose in their early years. 


1 am not here, mark you, to advocate 


I am a student of 


either Latin or forging. 


social psychology; and, if 1 may borrow 


again from Kipling, 1 am reporting a 


parties were, with 
fourth di- 


discussion in which the 
reference to each other, in the 
mension. To a Latin teacher forging is 
impossible. To a forging teacher Latin is 


somewhat more impossible. The patterns 


+ 


of mind here exhibited are as different, to 


say the least, as those of the hunter and 
the shepherd. 

I am frank to say that I never sit through 
a faculty meeting where matters other than 
those of mere routine are discussed without 
acquiring a new insight into the reasons 
why the North and the South went to war. 

I have used the example of faculty dif- 
ferences in mental patterns because in a 
company of this kind I am saved from the 
necessity of arguing at length that this rep- 
resents a psychological situation at the 
highest possible level. What must the situ- 
ation be yuen we carry the differences down 
to levels where the restraints of superlative 


What shall 


situations where the 


wisdom operate more feebly? 
we say of the social 
workingman whose hands are covered with 
grime and whose mind is full of anxieties 
for the future faces an employer who has 
no personal sympathy with the arts that re- 
I find 


myself far beyond my depth when I think 


quire skill of hand? I confess that 


of some of the intense social situations 
which I can launch but whose course I can 
not follow. 

with these 


I shall not attempt to deal 


broader social problems. I shall be content 
to work out my formula within the nar- 


There is 


much social psychology in the vital eduea- 


rower field where I am at home. 


tional issue which has arisen out of faculty 
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ju a few minutes ago. United States. 
Let me put this educational situation as The psycholog 
intedly as I know how. Those who are’ moters of industr sis W n 
sponsible for the industries of this coun- and exp O , dera 
‘y are very critical of our schools. The statements of their views ites fh 
American Manufacturers’ Association has Commercial | . s as 
had for some years past an education com lows: 
mittee which has striven to build up in this An efficient svst 
‘ountry a new type of school—one abso- 


lutely divorced from the school whieh now 


Society for the Promotion of Industrial  «,, 
Education has been aiding the American sible under the ordinary 53 
Manufacturers’ Association. This society idministra 
employed a secretary whose salary was paid a | 
by subseription, not by membership fees, 
and whose duty it was to influence state , 

legislatures and Congress to enact laws _ fitting 1 sef 

providing for vocational courses on a lib- What is demanded in this resolui : 
eral scale. Both the organizations men- typ, : 


ned have steadily refused to trust the who ean compete in skill with the tra 


schoolmaster of the traditional school. workers of other nations. 1 witiete 
Both organizations have been outspoken in plied is tl ‘ s of tl d 
the charge that ordinary school teachers are turning out bovs and girls 
are conservative to the point of stupidity, to earn a living. without resp 
bigoted and inexperienced, blind to th without power of concentrat , and w 
needs of society, and ignorant of the de- out special skills of any kind whats 
mands made by children’s natures. Wh ; 

The eriticisms expressed by these advo- by industr r ! 

‘s of vocational education are not mere complaints of ady S : 
heoretical vaporings. In a short term of tional schools agains 
years they have brought about important make a pow ui 
legislation in a number of states, and true that boys and g 
finally they secured from Congress a huge ‘S¢hools unequipped fo1 


federal appropriation which is now being What do we find p 
spent in the development on a large seale 
in all parts of the country of vocational vocational people ar 
education in agriculture, home economics at Washing 
and trade training. There is to-day in state capita 
Washington a Fed Board for Voeca- fa ir military terms, | 

tional Edueation. It is rapidly drawing t ire working withou na 


with t] 6c} ‘ < 


itself influence which will make i 
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ter. he first relates to the clergy and is_ tion of many states. 


as TOLOWS: If we were dealing with the colleges 


— = _— we ] 1. 

It Meek ted 3 r seek t alone, this historical sketch would make 
clot they did whe t he tion was younger. clear that no narrow, partisan view of edu 
I h hat ercentag eation 1s possible 1 ¢ futur I} tee} 
( oy of cal } 

7 nical arts are a part of our higher ea 
( r r < ¢ —~ ; 
. } I} professions are 1 onger lin 
t | ( | i the 1} ‘ - 
+ ] +} 1] c 4: } . 
se] ’ ! t sil ed ft he smali group Of vocations class 
st of tha iges always need abun fied under that head by the Puritans. The 
] ¢ Prot } . r the sie , . . } . 1 
a 5 _—s ben i professional attitude is to-day assumed bi 
‘ i lil ‘ it ers & \ " > . . , 
the man of business, by the engineer, ant 
ws au i it } S pe aie ait ’ . . °77 ‘a } 
. ie PE eS sho by the farmer. It will be difficult in 
ay! } Tt heen want. <a 
tion of the eountrv.4 democratic country to overlook the new 
’ bod 1: 4] 1:¢ professions. It will be especially difficult 
he second quotation discusses U SI , : 


nterest towards practical matter for a country that has learned through war 
ELL eres , ri tis | a iCal ia Cis. . - . oF i 
the importance of its material resources as 


| t} ray é ‘ il h < } : ti ; : 
bulwarks of political and social liberty t 
‘ ‘ 1 is i ° 
+ +] + ] 
ira ! i i rof " lapse into the at lf hat a higher eduea 
i i ‘ t , rit l s is t ! ss d vor ib] 1! n pra pt di 
I t W er ! s eesstu Ly tive +; 
irl ' fessior Dur g h firs t i <« ti 1 } 
' The liberal arts have been either enor 
F +} " e sé S a l reasing . , ; _ . 
ieee oa ' in eet * ih mously expanded by this new evolution 
and during the 1 teenth century the general higher education or relegated so far to tl 
trend of all curves for the first group is to rise rear that it will be hard to find them. If 
‘rom © tsb ct eens ;' one takes the view that the term ‘‘liberal 
ct T it i r ¢ 


arts”’ must be applied only to the subjects 
With the changes in the student body 


here pointed out there have come e 


studied by the elergy in colonial days, then 
mane there is no possibility that the 
in the college curriculum. These changes a ee : — o. e = 
Will play a major part in the future < 
have been enormously accelerated in the . : : 
is aa / American edueation. Let us hope that th 
last half century through the growth of a ; 
Se wr ata x pattern of mind represented by such a nar- 
technical schools of higher grade. Espe 


7 
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o en tee ‘ ae _ row view will not keep up the vain struggle 
cially has the development of agricultural ; , ; » at 
: . Gees for existence. If, on the other hand, the 
education been of profound significance. a 7 ' , hich is #] 
; 7 : we ‘ spirit of devotion to truth wnhien 1s tne 
In 1862, in the midst of the Civil War, the 1 aos “ge 
“4 oo ‘ dominant characteristic of the best eduea- 
federal government made its first grant to ; / ‘ ‘tee ; 
‘ ; : tion of every age is that which is referred 
agricultural colleges. It has steadily 1in- ; a Bares é 
; : ; Ge Fig to by the term ‘‘liberal arts,’’ then there is 
ereased its subsidies to these institutions : 
# 2 , hope that both the name and place of these 
until to-day they are important, if no , : : os 
arts will continue to be recognized. Then 


‘Bailey B, Burritt, ‘‘Professional Distribution the professions of agriculture and business 
will be thought of as suitable for the fre¢ 
mn man and the adjective ‘‘liberal’’ will ex- 


Ibid., p. 72. pand with the years. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL QUESTION 


Post-war economie and social needs are 
commanding serious attention among the 


thinkers of every nation to-day in preparation 


“to-morrow ” which will 
Not the least among 


these questions is that of a language suitable 


for the inevitable 


follow the great conflict. 


for purposes of international communication. 

The article by Mr. Glen Swiggett which has 
already appeared in this magazine presents an 
appeal for an understanding of Russia, to be 
secured through the study of the Russian lan- 
guage in the schools of this country. Russia 
is undoubtedly one of our gravest and most 
unsettled problems, but any discussion of after- 
the-war relations is hardly complete unless it 
also includes mention of Japan, China, the 
many South and Central American republics, 
France, Holland, Switzerland, Central Eu- 
rope, Spain, Italy and Northern Africa. In 
such a discussion the question of language is 
To introduce the study 
of even two foreign languages in the ecurricu- 


primarily important. 


lum of our schools has been found extremely 
difficult, but granting that this could be suc- 
cessfully accomplished, it is manifestly im- 
possible to make a selection agreeable to all 
countries involved. Like all other subjects in- 
volving the world in general, arising after this 
war, so the one of linguistic comprehension 
must be settled in an international way, with- 
out regard to national feelings in the matter. 

How may this be done—logically by the use 
of an auxiliary medium of communication, a 
language secondary to the mother tongue of 
each country, but entirely capable of taking 
care of international discussions of whatever 
nature. Esperanto, as this language is more 
commonly known, is already firmly established 
in every country of the civilized world to-day, 
and is ready and waiting to demonstrate its 
use officially in diplomatie and commercial 
life. 

Published in 1887 by its inventor, Dr. L. L. 
Zamenhof, a Polish doctor in Warsaw, Esper- 
anto was given to the world under truly inter- 
ational auspices with no national jealousies 
to retard its initial progress. At eleven in- 
ternational conventions held yearly in Europe 
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and America, until 1915, Esperantists of every 
country, to the extent of forty different na- 
tionalities, have met and used it as the sole 
medium for the expression of their thoughts 
and ideas. In serious debate and in the light- 
est form of jollification and good-fellowship 
the international tongue has shown again and 
again that it may be spoken as fluently, as 
readily and as beautifully as the speakers’ own 
respective mother tongues. 

Before August, 1914, the periodicals pub- 
lished in Esperanto numbered hundreds, the 
majority from the leading countries of the 
world, but also many brave little “ voices in 
the wilderness ” made their appearance stead- 
ily from queer corners of the world practically 
unknown to the average person. These maga- 
zines, with original and translated national 
literature published from time to time, and 
secured by Esperantists throughout the world, 
were an open sesame for information as to the 
customs, manners, ideals and aspirations of the 
different peoples of the earth, obtainable in no 
other way, not even through the resourceful 
“ movie.” 

The obvious economy and consequent effi- 
ciency resulting to a corporation when Esper- 
anto is employed as the only means of foreign 
communication little One 
can readily estimate the saving in time and 


needs comment. 
money, when it is not found necessary to use 
Spanish for Latin America, Russian, French, 
Italian, for the different countries in 
which one is endeavoring to establish or fur- 


ete., 


ther trade relations. 

There is already a sufficient nucleus of “ fel- 
low-thinkers ” in each country to make Esper- 
anto a factor in post-war discussions for inter- 
national betterment, and because propaganda 
in every movement is dormant for the duration 
of the war, the first new impetus for official 
use of the auxiliary language could rightly 
come in the peace discussion which all must 
agree will come some time. The need for a 
fitting neutral tongue at that time points to 
Esperanto as the logical instrument for the 
purpose. It has been correctly said that dele- 
gates to any conference of an international 
nature could easily learn the sixteen rules of 
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members of the museum’s department of pub- 
lic education. For teachers who preter to 
conduct their own classes at the museum, 
several small classrooms equipped with chairs, 
tables, blackboards and stereopticons, and not 
infrequently with study specimens, have been 
provided. 

For tive or six years the museum has 
heen lending to the public schools sets of 
folios, comprising photographs illustrating the 
sources, spread and prevention of contagious 
diseases, the part plaved by insects in carry- 
ing disease and bacteria and their work. Re- 
cently the first series of public health charts 
has been issued in printed form. There are 
250 sets of these charts available for the New 
York schools. 

In 1907 the museum began sending circu- 
lating loan collections to the publie libraries. 
These collections also have been developed 
and eorrelated with the books of the libraries 
in such a way that the school children may 
visit the libraries to examine the loan mate- 
rial and to get in touch with the books which 
bear on their current school work. 

In the field of industrial education, the 
museum is a potent factor. About fifteen 
years ago students of design began to seek 
inspiration among the collections showing the 
decorative arts of primitive people. Each 
vear the number of visitors for this purpose 
has increased until in 1917 it reached 3,000. 
While some of the artist students are not 
attached to any school, the majority are from 
the public schools and from the colleges and 
art schools of New York City. For the study 
of the technique of decoration and of textile 
weaving, the museum furnishes work-rooms 
and materials, keeps books and conducts 
classes and contests for professional and non- 
professional artists. 

In 1909 the museum began its provision for 
the instruction of the blind. Approximately 
100 blind or partially blind children from 
the public schools of Manhattan, the Bronx, 
Newark and Jersey City come regularly to 
the museum for instruction. Special loan 
collections are circulated among the blind, 
also, and lectures to them are always preceded 
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demonstration hours when the sightless 
visitors are given the opportunity to “ see” 
in detail, through their fingers, the objects 
with which the lectures are concerned. When 
it is necessary, carfare is provided for the 
visitors who might otherwise be unable to 
attend. 

Beginning with 1915, the museum under- 
took the loan of lantern slides to such schools 
as were equipped to use them. Each set of 
slides is accompanied by a prepared lecture, 
for the use of the teachers. For this work the 
museum received an appropriation of $2,000 
from the city—the first financial support of 
its cooperative work with the publie schools 
which it had received from the city. In 1917, 
S4 schools borrowed slides, of which 63,000 were 
circulated. Unfortunately, in 1918 the city’s 
appropriation was reduced to $1,200, although 
the work showed a growth of nearly 600 per 
cent. in two vears. The file of lantern slides 
now catalogued and available for teachers con- 
tains 29,090 slides, of which nearly all are 
colored. In addition to these there has been 
built up under Mr. Sherwood’s direction a 
reference series of nearly 47,000 negatives and 
64,000 photographs. 

Although in 1914 the city refused to supply 
funds for the establishment by the museum 
of local lecture centers, the need of these 
was so great that the museum undertook to 
earry through a plan without this much- 
needed help. Centers were established in the 
Washington Irving High School and in Public 
School No. 64. For three years the museum 
has been giving lectures in these two centers. 
The annual attendance is close to 40,000 
pupils. This experiment and the many ap- 
peals from teachers for more local centers have 
convinced the museum authorities that the 
most effective expansion of the museum’s edu- 
eational work would be the establishment of 
other local lecture centers. Such expansion 
can not be undertaken without a larger staff 
of lecturers and city support. It is to be ex- 
pected, however, that the remarkable services 
of this great institution to the school children 
of New York must soon receive recognition 
from the city in the form of financial support. 
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The Patriotism of War Mr. S. W. 
president of the American Society 
for Thrift, New York, N. Y. 


America to-day 


Savings 
STRAUS, 
stands in the position in 


economic problems must bi 
ved through thrift. Whether we 


defeat of the sinister forces that 


which all her 
plans for the 
are pounding at the very foundations of civili- 
zation or whether we have in mind the smallest 
details of home and business routine, the an- 
swer remains the same. America because of 
her boundless resources has been the last of th: 
thrift. 
she is learning the value of this virtue and the 
The thrift of patriot- 
ism, the thrift of sacrifice, this is the spirit of 


nations to turn to To-day, happily, 


folly of improvidence. 
war-savings. It is the same spirit that makes 
glorious the heroism of the boys in the trenches 
of France. For patriotism is the same whether 


We have come 


it be over there or back here. 


into a new order of things. The days of right 
by might are ending. Military autocracy be- 


longs to an age that is gone. This war marks 
the darkness that precedes the dawn of univer- 
sal democracy—a democracy lifted to the lofty 
level of brotherhood. 


the politics, the business of the day that is 


Into the statesmanship, 


breaking just ahead, there will come a new 


spirit of honesty, generosity and 


The statesmanship of the world 


spirit—a 
gentlenenss. 
will be successful only in so far as it is honor- 
able and just. The politician who achieves 
success will attain his ends by worthy acts 
The business man must stand on the 
The atti- 
tude between employer and employee will be 
that of not 
Every man must practise thrift and every man 


It will be 


the duty of every employer to see that his em- 


alone. 
broad ground of real brotherhood. 
master and slave. 


man to man, 


must have the chance to practise it. 


ployees do practise thrift, that the conditions 
of employment are such that they can practise 
it. The autocracy of politics, the autocracy of 
business have reached the day of reckoning. 
The dollar sign is passing as the insignia of 
ruthless power, the day is dawning when it 
shall stand as the symbol of protection to the 
weak and help for the worthy. Are we fighting 
this war merely to crush a coterie of madmen 
whose hearts are beating in unison with the 
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and 
whose standards of life are 

Is it alone the object of this war 
to demonstrate that the feudal spirit of th 


cruelty treachery of medievalism and 
those of Frederic! 


the Great? 


eighteenth century was wrong? No, we ar 
fighting this war for a democracy that sha 
reach down and take root in the heart of ever) 
citizen 


in every country. There is n 


thing as a democracy that is not 


more than there is an autocracy that is toler 
ant. These things are to be among the fruits 
of this war. And into this order of life th 
universal practise of thrift must come, f 


thrift is the very essence of democracy itselt 
Thrift is upbuilding and constructive—esse1 
tials without which no true republicanism e: 
SOLE ot ti 


permanently endure. These are 


lessons we must learn from the great text-b 
of passing history. There never will come 


time in our national life when thrift will not | 


a ne cessity. It is as vital to our success in w 
ning the war as powder and steel. And in thi 
readjustment following the war. 


period of 
| Millions 


men will come home from the war to take uy 


thrift will be just as essential. 
again the occupations of peace. The present 
acute scarcity of labor will be ended. T} 

pressing demand for war supplies will be over 
The inflation that now exists will subside ray 

idly. In this readjustment there will be need 
for thrift and economy to preserve the equ 

librium. And as the years go on, the prodig 
ious losses of the war must be made up through 
thrift. 


destroying to-day. 


Humanity must save then what it 
The time when thrift shal 
not be needed—needed as vitally as food itself 
will never come. And so out of the spirit 
our patriotism in war savings let us also coin 
a new phrase—the patriotism of peace savings 
Thrift will win the war, and after the days of 
bloodshed are over the nations will bind wu 
their wounds through thrift. Through thrift 
alone can the rebuilding come—the rebuilding 
of America—the rebuilding of the world. bh 
peace or war, thrift is the strong right arm ot 
civilization. Through it we have mad 
splendid progress in the year of our bellig 
erency. Through thrift victory will come 1 
us—victory and peace—which let us hope wil! 
mark the end of all war for all time. 
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